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he rejected the books of the Old and New Testament Apocrypha.
It has, however, sometimes been urged that he rejected also the
Book of Revelation and the Second and Third Epistles of John.
The grounds for this theory are that he wrote no commentary on
them, and that he speaks of the 'canonical Epistle of John',
meaning the First Epistle, as if the other two, which he never
quotes, were not canonical. But Warfield shows conclusively that
he actually quotes Revelation as Scripture; and that the fact that
he did not write a commentary on any given book by no means
supports the inference that he did not regard that book as Scrip-
ture, since he wrote no commentary on the three 'Books of
Solomon5, and yet, in conjunction with the other ministers of
Geneva, decided that Gastellio could not hold the pastoral office
because he rejected the Song of Songs.1 The non-quotation of the
Second and Third Epistles of John is a very precarious argumentum
ex silentio in view of their shortness and lack of doctrinal content;
and the chance phrase 'the canonical Epistle of John5 is of little
significance unless supported by definite evidence that Calvin
rejected the other two. Calvin's principles in the appraisement of
books which claimed to be canonical were, as Warfield shows,
firstly, acceptance or non-acceptance by the historical Church,
and secondly, internal conformity with the majesty of the Holy
Spirit.2 It is true that Calvin, on these principles, regarded some
books of both Testaments as better established than others, and
that he accepted the Epistle of James almost on the ground that
he could see no sufficient reason for rejecting it. Yet we seem
justified in supposing, in the absence of sound evidence to the
contrary, that Calvin's scriptura was identical with our Bible.
Thus the canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments
as we know them constitute the Word of God.
The only question which remains under this head is whether,
despite his identification of the Word of God with the Bible, and
his ascription of supreme authority to it as such, he actually
ascribes more authority to one part than to another, e.g. to the
New Testament than to the Old, or than to some part of the Old.
If he does this, of course, he contradicts his official theory on the
point, since, presumably, if the whole Bible was spoken by God
(and Calvin certainly means to say that it was spoken by God
when he calls it the Word of God, as we shall see later), then every
part of it was spoken by God; and if (as is indeed reasonable)
the Word of God has, in its entirety, supreme authority, each
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